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The LaFayette — 1837. One 
of the earliest B & O locomo 
tives to haul the trains of the 
Presidents of the United States. 
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GM Diesels have the exacting job of 
hauling B & O's highest-class freight, 
including trains of perishables and 
other foodstuffs for the armed forces 


as well as for civilian markets. 








Day in and day out, General Motors Diesel Locomotives 








pore te, are proving their ability to haul huge loads far, fast, with 
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little attention and at low cost. In any vision of the future of 


, KEEP * 
: > transportation, these tireless giants must loom large. Alread 
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: STRONG * they have won a place of rare importance by their unprece- 5 
: BUY * dented performance in the work of the railroads at war. 
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ENGINES. .150 to 2000 H.P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 4 
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ECONOMIC UNIFICATION OF EUROPE will be diplomats' job while Allies surge inland 
from Cherbourg and Caen. Plans now shaping up call for: a general 
international organization similar to League of Nations, a Council of 
Europe, a European Economic Commission, a European Supreme Court con- 
nected with a New World Court, and a Continental Police Force. 


The first cars will be similar to 1942 models. 


EUROPE'S FOOD NEEDS will be discussed with Governments—in-Exile in London by 
Roy Hendrickson, top aide in UNRAA, late this month. Hendrickson, who 
has said we cannot feed the world and will not try, will find out how 
much food these governments need, and how much they can pay for. 


WORLD'S FOOD SUPPLY must be increased 18% if hunger is to be eliminated and 
170% if balanced vitamin-mineral-protein diets are to be achieved. 
The figures are from Britain's Imperial Bureau of Nutrition. With 
latter in view, Britain plans to spend $37 billion in India during 
next 15 years to double agricultural production there. 


TVA MACHINERY FOR INDIA is being oiled up. Hundreds of the trucks, cement 
mixers, tractors and what-—nots used to build the dams and housing 
projects of the Tennessee Valley Authority are being fixed and packed 
for shipment across the Pacific. They will be used to build power 
dams and model housing units in the foothills of the Himalayas. 


VETERANS' BONUS OF $3 A DAY ($4 for overseas duty) is being talked up in 
Washington. Maximum bonus for a fighter, as now planned, will be 
$3,500. Total cost would be about $25 billion. 


LUMBER SHORTAGE this fall bodes to be worst ever. WPB estimates lumber re- 
quirements for the third quarter of the year will be a billion board 
feet greater than the available supply. 


LABOR BOSSES' NO-STRIKE pledge tallies up to this—-2,000,000 workers involved 
~ in strikes during 1943, one of the worst strike years since 1916. 
Strikes increased by more than 42% during the first four months of 
this year, with 2,090,000 man-—days lost, as against 1,410,000 during 
the first third of 1943. 5 


AIR-FREIGHT RATES for volume shipments of fresh fruit and vegetables after the 
war (see p. 5) are expected to be 12-14 cents per ton mile for straw- 
berries, tomatoes, peaches, 7-10 cents per ton mile for beans, peas, 
asparagus, corn, cantaloupe and avocados. Total air transport and 
handling charges this month on,a quart of strawberries, Florida to 
Detroit, is 11.3 cents; on a lb. of tomatoes 8 cents. 


UNREST IN PORTUGAL is due to make headlines soon. Widespread strikes there 
~ indicate growing opposition to tHe Salazar regime. Odds.are that if 
Spain boots Franco out and calls back her monarchy, Portugal will fol- 
low suit and enthrone an heir of the House of Braganza. 


A "SOVIET CALIFORNIA" is shaping up on the desert of Kara-Kum in the Soviet 

~ “state of Turkmenian where engineers have completed surveys for an 
irrigation canal 300 miles long that will water 1,500,000 acres of 
virgin land, make it possible to grow oranges, lemons and other sub- 
tropical fruit and produce. Soviets themselves have given the project 
the wishful title of "Soviet California." 


HERBERT HOOVER'S SPEECH at G.O.P. nominating convention in Chicago will be 
"notable," according to those who have seen the manuscript. Will 
Hoover announce it as his political "valedictory"? 
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Firestone 


De Luxe CHAMPION TIRES 
SAFER LONGER 


STAY 


Fa 


st nat made prewar Firestone Tires 
famous for mileage and safety. - 

Safti-Lock Cords, Gum-Dipping and Safti-Sured 
Construction make the tire body so strong that it 
can be recapped again and again. The famous Gear- 
Grip Tread, with its 3,456 sharp-edged angles and 
Duplex Construction, not only provides extra pro- 
tection against skidding, but also delivers extra 
service. Vitamic Rubber, containing Vitalin, the 
rubber vitamin, keeps the tire alive and tough. And 
in evéry Firestone Tire is that priceless ingredient 
called “know-how,” resulting from more than 40 
years of building tires and more than 20 years of 
experience with synthetic rubber. 


IN RUBBER 
Spsthesic oe Natures : 


- . . <o ¥ -” lo 
So when you get a certificate to buy new tires, ; : 

get the tires that give you most miles per dellar. 

Buy extra value Firestone DeLuxe Champions, the 


tires that stay safer longer! Listen to the \ of Firestone with Richard Crooks and 


the Firestone Sym phony Orchestra, under the direction 


* Back the Attack —Buy War Bonds * of Howard Barlow, Monday Ni B.C. 
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PIONEERS AND PACEMAKERS IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
a = dina’ ¥cs 


FIRST Synthetic Rubber 
Airplane Tires: 
Firestone began experi- 
menting with synthetic 
rubber more than 20 years 
ago and in 1933, buile the 
first synthetic airplane 
tices for our armed forces. 


FIRST Synthetic Rubber 
Passenger Car Tires 
Firestone developed new 
methods of processing 
syothetic rubber into 
finished products and in 
1934, firse made synthetic 
into passenger car tires, 


FIRST Factory Production 
of Synthetic Rubber Tires 
In 1940, Firescone built 
synthetic rubber passenger 
car tires in its factory at 
the New York World's 
Fair. Many of these tires 
are still in service. 


ic from 

Government-Owned Plant 
In 1942, Firestone became 
the first company to pro- 
duce, in a Governmentc- 
owned plant, the type of 
synthetic rubber used for 
passenger car tires. 


FIRST Synthetic Rubber 

from Grain Alcohol 
In 1943, Firestone became 
the first company to make, 
in a Government- owned 
plant, synthetic rubber for 
tires using butadiene made 
from alcohol. 


FOR QUALITY SERVICE SEE YOUR NEARBY FIRESTONE DEALER STORE OR FIRESTONE STORE 
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Lower Berth to London 


AIRLINER comfort and safety mean powder rooms for women, constant vigils for-the engineer. 


throw off the traces and go on the 
prowl again, once wartime travel 
restrictions and discomforts are wiped out. 

A weekend in London or Paris, a holi- 
day in Bermuda or Mexico City, a vaca- 
tion in Rio, Alaska, or Capetown will not 
be out of the question. East Coasters, on 
a whim, can zoom to the other side of the 
continent for some grand premiere, pass- 
ing Westerners breezing eastward for din- 
ner and a night in New York. 

Those are some aspects of the postwar 
picture envisioned by U. S. airlines. But 
it is not the complete picture. It also in- 
cludes plans for vastly improved service 
to small towns and cities. 

Feeder service, utilizing helicopters and 
small planes, will bring those communities 
well within range of advantages held by 
those who live on the main air routes. 

The nation’s airlines will make a deter- 
mined bid for postwar travel business. 
Speed and luxury are the foundation of 
their plans with greatly reduced fares. 

Already theoretical schedules have been 
prepared. London, 13 hours from New 
York; Bermuda, 24 hours; Rio de Janeiro, 
19 hours; Cairo, 22 hours; Capetown, 32 
hours; Mexico City, 8 hours; Alaska, 13 
hours with other cities proportionate. 

A prospective. weekend air cruise to 
Paris is scheduled to leave New York at 


Ritiow ot pent-up Americans can 





Pan merican 


2 p.m., on a Friday, with return to New 
York at 7 a.m., Monday. Recently the 
65-passenger Constellation was flown from 
Los Angeles to Washington in less than 
seven hours. 

Wartime performance by airlines adds 
another touch of realism to the vision. 

Regular 34-day service to India is in 
operation. Ferry planes hop the Atlantic 
to England between dawn and dusk. A 
3-day round trip to Africa is not unusual. 

But airlines are not concentrating on 
speed alone in their postwar plans, Pas- 
senger comfort is of prime importance. 

Postwar planes, plying both domestic 
and international airways, will provide 
facilities formerly inconceivable. There 
will be lounges, recreation rooms, libraries, 
complete cafes. Every passenger will have 
sleeping accommodations, There will be 
sundecks, promenades, even movies. 

One airline, in cooperation with a steel 
company, proposes to establish three mile- 
long “airports” in the Atlantic for Ameri- 
cans who want to break the ocean hop 
for deep sea swimming or fishing. Each 
floating airport, anchored securely, would 
include hotel and recreation facilities. 

Shuttle service between suburban air- 
ports and the cities also is contemplated. 
For this helicopters would be used, land- 
ing on hotel rooftops or on centrally lo- 
cated landing strips. 


Development of the magnesium indus- 
try during the war will make many of 
these things possible, providing light- 
weight metals of high tensile strength, 
thus lessening the deadweight of the air- 
craft. Plywood, already proved for effi- 
ciency, also will bé utilized. 

It is through these wartime develop- 
ments that the airlines expect price, which 
figures strongly in their postwar plans, to 
be hauled down to a popular level. 

Postwar fares (theoretical) quoted by 
one airline are on a par with present slow- 
er transportation costs, sometimes even 
lower. For example, a holiday trip to Ber- 
muda (from New York) would cost $37.26 
round trip. The two-way fare to Mexico 
City was set at $110.70; to London, 
$186.30; to Cairo, $313.30; to Capetown, 
$469; to Rio, $256.50; to Alaska, $175.50. 

Domestic fares will tumble, too. The 
average is expected to be 2 to 3¢ per mile. 
Now it averages a little over 5¢ per mile. 

Not all postwar planning is devoted to 
passenger transport, however. Cargo trans- 
port -is definitely in these calculations. 

No airline, for example, believes it can 
offer serious competition in bulk freight 
to either the steamship or railroad. Loads, 
such as wheat, coffee or cotton, cannot be 
handled in volume. But the airlines do 
foresee a heavy increase in small parcel 
shipments when freight and express rates 
are reduced to a comparable basis with 
the railroad and steamship. 

Some airlines already have inaugurated 
all-cargo flights, planning expansion later. 
Through this service small town mer- 
chants hope to reduce stock inventories. 

A Latin American music dealer already 
has attested to that. Through air trans- 
port of records from the United States, he 
was able to reduce his stock inventory by 
70%. The small city merchants of Amer- 
ica, as well as merchants in foreign lands, 
will find the same advantage. 

Postwar aviation possibilities already 
have bred a strong rivalry between the 
airlines. Sixteen of them want to share in 
the international trade, one is content 
with things as they are, one wants to 
maintain the monopoly it has enjoyed. 

Out of this rivalry has come a bill in 
Congress by Sen. Pat McCarran (D.., 
Nev.) providing for one international air- 
line in which all American airlines could 
share the $200,000,000 capitalization. 

However, no definite international air 
policy has been determined, probably will 
not be settled for some time. A Senate 
Commerce Committee . subcommittee 
headed by Sen. Bennett Champ Clark 
(D., Mo.) has been conducting explora- 
tory hearings for several months. 

Meanwhile, the airlines are going ahead 
with postwar plans for air travel while 
doing war jobs with amazing efficiency. 











While he has been busy defining U.S. 
policy and framing plans for an overall 
world security organization to follow the 
war, Secretary of State Cordell Hull has 
not forgotten the value of what the man 
on Main street thinks about it all. 

His own rural background—he was 
fetched up in the hills of Tennessee—may 
have something to do with it. Anyway, he 
has finally decided not to make any more 
moves without first feeling the pulse of the 
great mass of people who live in country 
communities and small towns. He is tying 
U.S. foreign policy to U.S. public opinion 
and it may be an extremely smart move 
for the show down on peace plans. 

In order to get a better grasp of what 
Main streeters are thinking about postwar 
policies, Secretary Hull recently called in 
about a dozen representatives of organiza- 
tions having an interest in international 
affairs. It was all hush-hush, and every- 
body was bound more or less to secrecy, 
but the nub of the conference was how to 
get the best possible check on the true 
feelings of the folks around the country. 
In the Secretary’s own words, “the State 
Department is taking off its frock coat to 
talk turkey with the home folks about our 
future role in world affairs.” 

Machinery for a running check on pub- 
lic opinion was rigged up and oiled in the 
State Department’s reorganization some 
months ago. At that time a Division of 
Public Liaison was set up in the Office of 
Public Information. This division, headed 
by Richard W. Morin, is concerned mainly 
with two lines of activity—working re- 
lationship with all organizations interested 
in foreign policy, and a continuous check 
on editorial opinion. It’s the pulse feeler 
of the Department. 

Secretary Hull has frequently expressed 
approval of these activities, but in calling 
leaders for consultation from the various 
service clubs and the various private edu- 
cational and civic bodies, he is going a 
step farther. He is enlisting organized aid 
that goes right to the heart of all the na- 
tion’s Main streets. He is making it pos- 
sible for the State Department to proceed 
with more certain knowledge of how U.S. 
people feel and how far they want their 
country to go in the postwar world. 


ok * 


Smiling broadly in the House gallery 
when the pension bill for workers who 
helped build the Panama Canal finally 
passed was J. J. Bridges, of Flintstone, 
Md., chief lobbyist for the Pioneer Pan- 
ama Canal Builders Legislative Associa- 
tion. He had been in Washington six 
years giving his undivided attention to the 
pension measure which now has passed 
both House and Senate. It gives annuities 
to less than 1,000 surviving oldsters who 
spent three years or more on the canal be- 


tween 1904 and 1914. Bridges was a loco- 
motive engineer on the job for several 
years. His main recollection of the period, 
he says, is the roaring in his ears from 
dosing with quinine to ward off malaria. 


When Senator Harlan J. Bushfield, of 
South Dakota, rose to put through a spe- 
cial land-title bill for an old Sioux woman 





Wide World 


SECRETARY HULL—Asks man on Main Street. 


out his way he thought he heard some of 
his colleagues snicker. The woman’s name 
was Winnie Left Her Behind. 

“When I look around the Senate,” he 
said good-naturedly, “I see individuals 
with names just as peculiar as Winnie Left 
Her Behind. I assure the Senate that out 
in the open spaces of South Dakota the 
Sioux Indians pick appropriate names that 
mean something. Whether Winnie was left 
behind by somebody who went away, or 
whether the name refers to someone else, 
whom Winnie left behind her, I don’t 
know. However, Winnie Left Her Behind 
is her name.” 

The bill, giving title to a piece of land 
in the Rosebud Reservation, passed. 

* * & 


Unlimited use of 5-cent dollars for cam- 
paign purposes by his recent primary op- 
ponent gave a southern congressman what 
he called ‘‘a clear-cut test of how many 
votes can be influenced by money.” He 
charged this candidate, an industrialist, 
with virtually unlimited spending from 
war profits in the 95% income tax bracket. 
The money otherwise would have gone to 
the Government; therefore, it actually 
cost the candidate only 5 cents for each 
dollar spent. 

The congressman said his opponent 


PATHFINDER 


avoided direct violation of the $2,500 legal 
limitation on campaign funds through 
gifts to churches, advertisements “spon- 
sored by friends,” and other dodges. All 
he got for his spending spree was a sound 
2-to-1 drubbing. 

“It was an interesting campaign,” the 
winner reported. “I know now there are 
5,000 votes in my district that can be in- 
fluenced by money if not bought outright.” 


* * «& 


A safety clause by law-wise Rep. Sam 
Hobbs, of Selma, Ala., paved the way for 
easy passage of the House bill prohibiting 
reduced rates for the Government on land- 
grant railroads. It simply required the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to make 
“fair and equitable” adjustments in public 
rates proportionate to increases allowed 
on Government business. A year ago 
Judge Hobbs fought and helped beat the 
bill now pending in the Senate. 

Generally overlooked in the House de- 
bate was the fact that the Hobbs amend- 
ment tends to give southern and western 
areas some leverage with ICC in forcing 
adjustments of allegedly discriminatory 
freight rates. 


Pa 


Recent jibes at “gobbldygqok” language 
in Government printed matter have pene- 
trated to the austere inner sanctum of the 
State Department. Carol Foster, Foreign 
Service expert, has been assigned the six 
months’ task of streamlining the formida- 
ble “Foreign Service Regulations.” This 
is an 8-pound volume of 600 pages and a 
half million words, full of tortured lawyer 
talk. Goal: to reduce it to half the pres- 
ent size. 


x 
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Towns and small cities are nibbling 
eagerly at offers of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and other Federal agencies 
to help them lay postwar plans. Main 
thing they want is jobs for everybody, in- 
cluding returning servicemen, at the war’s 
end. USDA is now helping Fort Smith, 
Ark., and Anderson, S. C., work out their 
programs and has inquiries from 100 other 
communities. Dr. Mordecai Ezekial, vet- 
eran economic adviser to Secretary Wick- 
ard, is head man. He is working with 
Commerce, Labor, Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, Federal Reserve Banks, col- 
leges and private groups in sending engi- 
neers and technicians to communities call- 
ing for such service. . . . Business sooth- 
sayers predict the biggest home building 
boom the world has ever seen as result of 
the provisions in the “G.I.” veterans’ bill 
making loans available for that purpose 
up to $5,000, with 50% guaranteed by 
Uncle Sam. Ten million servicemen will 
be eligible. . . . War Food officials pri- 
vately fear recent orders relaxing the ra- 
tioning of some foods may slow up their 
drive for 4,000,000 volunteer farm work- 
ers—s500,000 more than last year—to help 
farmers save this year’s crops. Labor 
now is largely for next year’s food. 
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Job Freezing 


Manpower controls laced tighter around 
employer and employes over 17 by WMC. 

WMC Chief McNutt jerked manpower 
controls tighter last week with a semi- 
compulsory employment regulation order 
for all male workers 17 and older. 

It meant less hiring privileges for em- 
ployers and carried an implication that 
manpower sanctions would be clamped on 
both employers or employes if they re- 
fused to abide by the order. Critical ne- 
cessity for “channeling all available male 
labor to jobs of greatest war production 
urgency” was the reason said McNutt. 

The order calls for: (1) a priority sys- 
tem with employers hiring workers only 
through U. S. Employment Service, union 
hiring halls, or “other normal employ- 
ment’ channels” but modified by local 
needs; (2) fixing the number of men to be 
employed in specified establishments; (3) 
priority committees to determine which 
industries are entitled to priorities, and 
(4) intensification of USE recruiting for 
transferring labor. 


Civilian Goods 


Steel items authorized as WPB approves 
more cheap clothes; food points changed. 


Civilian production took a turn for the 
better last week. WPB authorized steel 
for coat hangers, steel wool, heavier cook 
stoves, and okayed manufacture of 421,- 
500 electric irons by General Electric. 

Other developments on the civilian 
front: (1) Plans for production of 10 
million 55¢ men’s shirts and shorts, $1.70 
women’s house dresses and $1 cotton slips, 
are in advanced stages; (2) dealers han- 
dling cheaper merchandise may be per- 
mitted to sell more expensive clothing be- 
cause of shortages among low priced lines, 
and (3) OPA virtually removed coal and 
wood heating stoves from rationing by 
permitting issuance of certificates without 
regard to quota restrictions. 

In the food line OPA made canned car- 
rots, orange and grapefruit juices ration 
free; cut all cheese and cheese products, 
chuck beefsteaks and chuck roasts 2 
points and reduced canned evaporated and 
condensed milk to half a point a pound. 


Small Business Speaks 


President of group says USA’s ruling in 
Ward case is threat to free enterprise. 


Small businessmen lashed government 
bureaucracy and labor last week. In Chi- 
cago convention they condemned war in- 
dustries strikes as “unpatriotic and in 
many cases treasonable,” demanded labor 
law revisions assuring equal treatment for 
employers, employes, the public. 

Keynote of the meeting was sounded 


The Week at Home 





by DeWitt Emery, Chicago, president. 
Said he: “The choice this fall is between 
two philosophies of government: cen- 
tralized control of everything and every- 
body or constitutional government with 
the rights of the people guaranteed by a 
bill of rights.” 

He charged Attorney General Biddle’s 
ruling in the Montgomery Ward & Co., 
case (PATHFINDER, May 8) threatened the 
existence of free enterprise and snapped: 
“Any man who doesn’t take an intensive 
and active interest in politics is just a 
plain ordinary fool.” 

Before adjourning, members resolved: 
(1) single taxation on corporate profits 
by exempting dividends paid; (2) favored 
co-operatives but asked elimination of 
subsidies and exemptions from taxation; 
(3) price control, a necessary wartime 
evil, is a dangerous. threat to freedom of 
enterprisé, must be terminated as soon as 
possible; and (4) speedy completion of 
contract terminations. 


Storms to Come 


Brewster contract cancellation stirs pro- 
tests; omen of job losses in the future. 


Shadows of war plant unemployment to 
come and of labor’s bitter protests hov- 
ered over perplexed government officials 
last week when the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp’s., contract was cancelled effective 
July 1. 

Some 13,000 workers in three plants 
facing loss of jobs, protested vigorously. 
Obeying union leaders (CIO), the em- 
ployes stayed in the plants, complained 
the. termination was “unfair.” 


Other jobs were offered the workers. 
They refused because the wage scale was 
lower but offered to work for nothing at 
Brewster until a new contract was nego- 
tiated. Then the “stay-in” ended when 
Washington officials promised a solution. 

First move was to seek job assurance 
for the employes through trying to use 
Brewster for manufacture of plane parts. 
Officials then busied themselves to draft- 
ing a policy for contract terminations 
that would include sufficient notice to em- 
ployer and employes and conversion to 
other production. 

Reason for the contract cancellation 
was economy and the fact fighter plane 
production was exceeding requirements. 
It was a test of contract termination poli- 
cies, and visions of what will happen when 
all war plants in the country are taken out 
of production worried government plan- 
ners, 


Congress Champs at the Bit 


Curtailed government functions voted; 
school lunch, farm security, approved. 


Government bureaus and agencies cre- 
ated by the White House without direct 
congressional approval, felt the wrath of 
Congress last week. Members voted to 
discontinue 26 such units Jan, 1, 1945, 
unless each gets specific appropriations 
for its work before that time. 

Included were War Hemp Industries. 
Petroleum Reserves Corp., Rubber De- 
velopment Corp., Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, and others. Then, in a more 
happy frame of mind, members approved 
extension for another year of the Farm 
Security Administration and the school 
lunch program. The house also voted $3.- 
920,070,000 for lend-lease and UNRRA. 

Meanwhile, conference committees put 
finishing touches to a compromise on the 
national debt limit bill, which the Senate 





International 


TASTE OF WAR came fo Brooklyn when chlorine gas tank fell from truck, exploded, gassing 
estimated 1,000 persons. Firemen, policemen gave on-the-spot treatment. Hospitals took 195. 











International 


STAY-IN STRIKER at one of Brewster plants was Miss Jean Ennis, who spent part of time in 
plant napping after Navy cancelled contract. Charles Scheinwald, riveter, read to pass time. 


set at $260 billion (as asked by the Treas- 
ury), and the $240 billion figure okayed 
by the House. Tacked on this was a cut 
in cabaret taxes from 30% to 20% ap- 
proved by the Senate but not yet acted on 
in the House although Rep. Knutson (R.., 
Minn.) first proposed the reduction. 

At the other end of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, FDR signed the simplified income 
tax bill (PATHFINDE:, May 8), approved 
another for $12,000,000 to aid areas where 
recent floods did heavy damage, and asked 
Congress for $182,252,000 for OPA dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. This was more 
than OPA got this year and is designed to 
permit it to strengthen enforcement and 
simplify price controls, 





New pressure was put on Finland to 
get out of the war by the blacklisting of 
84 Finnish firms by the State Department. 
Included among those, on which economic 
penalties were imposed, were two headed 
by members of the Helsinki Cabinet. 


Peace and USA Foreign Policy 


Liberty for all peoples everywhere says 
Hull; Gibson urges new management. 


Foreign policy and peace plans marched 
hand in hand with interest in war news 
last week. 

Secretary Hull publicly stated USA de- 
sires “liberty for everybody and freedom 
for aspiring peoples everywhere” as he 
promised a proposed international organ- 
ization for peace would recognize equality 
of nations- “irrespective of size and 
strength.” 

This answered those small nations fret- 
ful over possible domination by USA, 
Great Britain, Russia, and China, the fear 
first voiced by the Netherlands Foreign 
Minister in London. MHull’s statement 
also raised unanswered questions about 
colonial empires (India under British rule 


for example). But, said the Secretary, a 
blueprint on r2lationships between all dif- 
ferent nations at this time is impossible. 
Two days later Haverford College grad- 
uates heard Hugh Gibson, career diplo- 
mat, suggest a permanent VU. S. Council 
of National Defense to determine foreign 
policy. It would represent all branches 
of government, including majority and 
minority members of House and Senate 
committees dealing with foreign affairs. 
Of this Washington took passing notice, 
proceeded apace to plan for future con- 
ferences on peace in the postwar world. 


The Governors Protest 


Dewey and Bricker voice pleas for de- 
centralization and return of state rights. 


State governors heard a strong plea for 
decentralization and restoration of state 
rights, from Gov. Tom Dewey, New York, 
and others at their 36th annual governors’ 
conference in Hershey, Pa. They criticized 
federal. regimentation, federal encroach- 
ment of state powers, and federal com- 
petition with private business. 

Another leading light besides Dewey, 
generally conceded top rank for the GOP 
Presidential nomination, was Gov. John 
Bricker, Ohio, close runner-up. 

Speeches were many and varied. Said 
Dewey: “We cannot practice in peace the 
centralization which brought totalitarian- 
ism to our enemies and be either free or 
successful.” He advised against a USA 
spectator role in the postwar era. 

Said Bricker: “The big job is to defeat 
the underlying philosophy of the New 
Deal—a belief. in regimentation and a 
tendency toward absolutism in govern- 
ment.” He charged the Administration 
sought control of the social, economic and 
governmental life of the nation from a 
central place and to impose its will over 
Congress, challenged FDR to speak out on 
his future policy and, by implication, shot 
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the same dare at Dewey. But Dewey, as 
in the past, sidestepped this and other 
direct questions concerning his candidacy. 

Before packing up they exchanged un- 
official political views. Consensus was the 
GOP faces an uphill fight because of the 
war but that chances are a little better 
than in 1940. 


What People Want 


Survey of buying plans show big number 
desire homes, have saved their money. 


The buying impulse of American house- 
wives have been sampled by WPB’s Civil- 
ian Requiréments Branch, which’ says 
washing machines, electric irons, and me- 
chanical refrigerators are wanted first in 
that order when peace comes. 

But some 819,000 families prefer a home 
before shopping for appliances and 77% 
of those syrveyed have saved money for 
this purchase. More than half of the per- 
sons questioned, however, said they 
wouldn’t rush to buy things. The survey 
concluded: “this is highly encouraging as 
to the willingness of the public to restrict 
their demands until the war is over. It 
also shows the American public has con- 
served its household equipment.” 


~ ‘2. ® 


EAST: Ninety-four Boston shipworkers 
were arrested by the FBI and charged 
with defrauding the government through 
a huge payroll conspiracy. 


WEST: Navy ships rescued more than 
1,000 sailor veterans of the Pacific when 
their homeward bound vessel _ went 
aground 20 miles off San Francisco. None 
drowned. 

San Francisco will use women as police 
traffic officers because of the manpower 
shortage. They'll carry a whistle, lady 
size billy, no pistol. 


MID-WEST: The Federal Government 
opened its anti-trust suit in Chicago 
against flour mills and 11 executives 
charged with conspiring to fix prices on 
packaged flour. 

State and Federal agencies began a Wis- 
consin campaign to stop the increasing 
spread of blister rust in the state’s white 
pine forests. 

In Des Moines, Ia., OPA Chief Bowles 
told farmers they must concentrate on 
other objectives in addition to higher 
prices if they are to prosper during peace. 


SOUTH: J. N. Snyder, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., semi-invalid, was identified as the 
man who suggested “the tyrant’s war,” 
used by FDR to describe the present con- 
flict. 

House Speaker Rayburn told Atlanta, 
Ga., lawyers the wide powers granted 
FDR would be returned to Congress when 
peace comes. 

White and negro leaders in Columbus, 
Ga., planned a test of negro’s voting 
rights in Georgia to forestall any chance 
of racial strife. 
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Missouri Sheep Centenary 


It’s just 100 years since the first big 
flock of sheep was driven out to Missouri. 
They went just ahead of George Smith 
and his hired man, all the way from Ohio 
where George had given up’ a fair-sized 
sheep farm for the new, cheap lands of 
Caldwell County, Mo. George had discov- 
ered he could get three times as many 
acres for his money in northwest Missouri. 

George Smith became the first big wool 
grower of Missouri, attaining fame and 
real money in a way that brought lots more 
people and lots more sheep. By that time 
George was dabbling in politics. He be- 
came lieutenant governor of Missouri on 
the Republican ticket, and had a lot to do 
with building the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
railroad, precursor of the Burlington route. 

They say out in Cameron, Missouri, 
where George is buried and where, presum- 
ably, there will be ceremonies this year, 
that mothers help their children to dream- 
land by the mention of his name. Imme- 
diately, in drowsy heads, sheep: parade. 


Toothache Card 


Fellow who had a swollen jaw figured it 
out that exactly 4,128 persons asked him 
what was wrong with his face. At last, 
finding it painful to reply but determined 
not to be rude, he prepared a Toothache 
Card which he kept ready in his pocket for 
all inquirers. On the card was printed: 

“It’s getting better; it never hurt and it 
doesn’t hurt now. I’ve got a good dentist. 
Swelling due to ruptured membrane. Tooth 
will be saved; it’s going to be crowned. I 
wish you had it so’s I could see what you'd 
look like.” 


Parks But No Beef 


Farmers down in the Shenandoah Valley 
are beefing because they have no beef, and 
they’re not harping on rationing. Beef 
steak, they say, has been almost entirely 
removed from balanced family meals be- 
cause Shenandoah National Park has been 
located in the Blue Ridge of northern Vir- 
ginia. Before the Government acquired 
the Blue Ridge, and along with it be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 acres of graz- 
ing lands, beefsteak of finest grades could 
be bought everywhere in northern and 
eastern Virginia at from 12 to 16¢ per Ib. 
Now the price is so¢ per lb., and hard to 
get at that. Hundreds of grazing farms 
were formerly in what is now the national 
park. The number of cattle made ready 
for beef each year has been cut from 1o,- 
ooo to a few hundred. What’s more, Vir- 
ginia taxes have been increased. Because 
Federal lands are exempt from taxation, 
there’s been an automatic shift of the bur- 
den to lowland holdings. 


Americana 





Father of Vitamins 


Presumably these can be but leaves of 
a memorial wreath, a sprig of rosemary 
perhaps or, even more appropriate, some 
bayberry—for a man we have been trying 
to find for you has vanished altogether. 
From old Galileo to Billy Mitchell, the 
disturbers of things-as-they-are have not 
been treated kindly. So, George Brinkler, 
assuredly bewildered by the laggard parade 
of vitamins across the world, has dropped 
from sight in Atlantic City. 

Already Nathan Boone Williams, who 
was George Brinkler’s counsel and friend, 
speaks of Geofge in past tense. Brinkler 
was, according to Mr. Williams, a schol- 
arly English gentleman, a Cambridge 
graduate who had somehow contracted 
tuberculosis. He came to this country for 
the cure and, going out to the sun of 
Arizona, regained his health by a system 
of dietetic studies he worked out. From 
his personal experience, George Brinkler 
became convinced of the importance of 
vitamin content in food, so sought to bring 
his knowledge to public attention. 

Going to Washington, D. C., George 
opened up a mail campaign about 1915, 
using his home on Rhode Island Avenue 
as a headquarters. He began posting a 
course of advice, all lessons of experience, 
to teach that the body required more than 
raiment and meat. A human, to be healthy, 
he used to say, must have a daily stint of 
“vitamins” in his rations. No one, least of 
all George, expected trouble from such a 
sermon, However, no sooner had he begun 
operations in a city he obviously would 
not have chosen if he had believed his 
gospel false, than the Post Office Depart- 
ment cited him. He must answer the 





charge of fraud in misuse of the mails, 
he was told. 

“He became my client,” Mr. Williams 
said one day, remembering, “and at a 
hearing before postal officials I cross- 
examined Government witnesses from the 
Bureau of Chemistry in the Department 
of Agriculture. They swore up and down 
that there was no such thing as vitamins. 
A fraud order was issued, and George 
Brinkler was denied use of the mails for 
any more foolish talk.” 

Mr. Williams last heard of his former 
client in Atlantic City. That is where we 
have been trying to find him. We have 
gone through many editions of telephone 
books, we have thumbed pages of city 
directories covering many years and we 
have consulted vital statistics to no avail. 
The heavy hand of Government, occasion- 
ally laid athwart human destiny, seems to 
have pushed George Brinkler down. 

If even the vitamins that George de- 
vised failed to keep him lingering by the 
sea he crossed over 30 years ago in quest 
of health, if it is true that postal experts 
who had wronged him were denied even 
an address to which to send his mail, it 
may be that what we write is an epitaph. 
If so, it is just as well. George Brinkler 
would have been bewildered by a day in 
which his vindication is flaunted from 
every drug store window, food advertise- 
ments, radios and, oddly enough, the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Disappearing Lake 

Idaho’s mystery lake out at McCammon 
withdrew on schedule this year, adding a 
new angle to the poser that for 10 years 
has perplexed a lot of people. The lake 
first appeared in 1933 filling a 192-acre 
tract that is Warren Gibbs’ farm. It 
showed up every fall, then vanished again 
in March or April. Usually it seeps away 
in time for spring planting. But last year, 
it decided to stay all summer. Gibbs, un- 
able to plant crops, took a 
job in a war plant where he 
is doing his best to help win 
the war. 

“T was all ready to forget 
about farming again this 
year,” he tells “when all of 
a sudden the ice cracked 
and the lake began to go. 
I went out a little while later, 
and the ice was all at the 
bottom and the last of the 
water was running down 
through the mud. It was 
faster than ever, this time.” 
At its highest, the lake has 
been around 25 feet deep 
at the middle. Gibbs and 
his neighbors figure that the 
water flows off into some 
underground cave. That’s 
where it will stay, he thinks, 
until cold weather comes 
again, “I hope so, anyway,” 
he concluded. “I’m farming 
agam this year.” 














D-Day 


Rome had fallen twenty-four hours be- 
fore. President Roosevelt, in a voice 
strangely tense, read a 15 minute speech 
into the microphones that promised “a 
long period of greater effort and fiercer 
fighting” ahead. Scrawny little Victor 
Emmanuel prepared to abandon the 
throne of torn Italy to his'son, Umberto. 
Twelve thousand workers walked out of 
the Lockland, O., plant of the Wright Aer- 
onautical Co., tying up its production of 
plane engines in a strike CIO leaders hur- 
riedly announced as a “wildcat.” In Wash- 
ington’s pentagon a few lights gleamed 
past the midnight hour of June 5; one 
cluster blazed over the desk of Gen. 
George A. Marshall, chief-of-staff for all 


World at War 





the armies of United States of America. 

Out past the Portsmouth breakwater, 
out from the fish-shaped harbor of Plym- 
outh, from Exmouth, from Weymouth the 
black boats slithered through fingers of 
channel mist. At Christ Church, at. Selsey 
Bill and St. Alban’s Head the cottage win- 
dows rattled to the throb of motors and the 
steady chomp, chomp, chomp of march- 
ing troops. England had heard the same 
sounds and seen the same shapes four 
years before, to the week. Then, they 
were coming in from Dunkirk. Tonight, 
they headed out toward France. 

That was the way D-Day began . 
the second-front the allieS had waited for 
for two years. It came like a shadow in 
the English midnight. By sun-up on 
June 6 Drake’s drums were rolling up 
and down the English Channel, tuned to 
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the roar of an invasion armada of 4,000 
ships, the scream of 11,000 allied planes, 
the softer bark of machine guns and ba- 
zookas spitting up the sands of the Nor- 
man peninsula between Cherbourg and 
Havre. 

The Nazi news agency, DNB, flashed 
the first story at 12:40 A. M. on June 6, 
eastern wartime. German patrol boats had 
encountered allied landing barges in thin 
moonlight off the Norman coast. Before 
dawn, British and American battleships 
were pouring shells into Havre, Caen and 
Cherbourg, high-booted skymen of the 
28th and rorst U. S. A. paratroop divi- 
sions had dropped into the limestone 
ridges of the Seine valley, and landing 
barges filled with American, Canadian and 
British infantrymen nosed up to beaches 
along the estuaries of the Orne and Seine 
rivers. 

During the first nine hours of the 
invasion attempt, allied planes dropped 
12,000 tons of bombs on the subterranean 
forts and concrete pillboxes of Hitler’s 
vaunted “Atlantic wall.” The Germans 
themselves admitted two serious cracks in 
the wall, in the form of beachheads six 
to ten miles wide and a mile deep that 
seemed firmly in allied grasp. Allied losses, 
London said, were “lighter than expected.” 

Only Texas’ “Ike’’ Eisenhower and his 
staff knew whether this thrust against 
Normandy was to be the main spring- 
board of the invasion or a “display in 
force” that would be followed up with 
equally furious assaults against Holland, 
Denmark, Norway and the south coast of 
France. Whatever happens, the points to 
watch will be the ports. Supplies, equip- 
ment and men in the quantities the allies 
need for the bloody push to Berlin will 
necessitate control of six or‘seven.of the 
great seaports bordering the English 
Channel. . . cities like Rotterdam, Havre, 
Cherbourg, St. Malo, Bordeaux, all will 
be needed to land the tanks, armored 
trains, mobile artillery, food supplies, se- 
cret weapons, Red Cross equipment and 
other baggage of mechanized warfare. 
The offensive against Normandy might 
well, as viewed at the end of the first 
day’s operations, be an action seeking to 
swing inland and cut off the big ports of 
Cherbourg and Havre from Nazi re- 
inforcements. Capture of ‘these ports 
would give the allies control of the Gulf 
of St. Malo and the estuaries of the Seine 
and Arne estuaries, only 140 miles from 
Paris, Another European capital on the 
road to Berlin. 

From Moscow, where crowds stood 
cheering in Kremlin Square, the Soviet 
General Staff promised them an offensive 
sweeping east into Poland and Rumania 
would open “within forty-eight hours.” 
Up along the Italian boot, the Germans 
tumbled toward a new line of defenses 
building beside the River Po. From Mar- 
seille to Narvik, from Cherbourg. to 
Ruthenia the steel fingers of allied might 
sought the-throat of Nazidom. This was 
D-Day . . . the promised day of Eu- 
rope’s liberation. 
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Business 





Cotton Goods Exports 


Retailers will get less cotton goods this 
year while Allied war workers in hot coun- 
tries will get more clothing made of 
American fabrics under new WPB orders 
raising export set-asides. Latin America, 
North Africa, New Zealand, Australia and 
Middle Eastern coyntries will share quota 
increases of as much as 400% in textiles 
like gingham, seersucker, broadcloth, and 
poplin. 

Calling it “vitally important” to the 
war effort that civilians get more textiles 
“in these countries serving as bases for 
military operations or contributing re- 
sources in the form of manpower, muni- 
tions and materials,” WPB officials an- 
nounced 433,000,000 linear feet of broad 
woven cotton fabrics have been allocated 
for export the first half of 1944. 


Higher cargo shipping rates between 
USA and ports on the River Platte in 
Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay 
are authorized by the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. The increases only apply to 
southbound traffic. Northbound rates were 
raised two years ago. 


International 


DRESS SHOWN IN CONGRESS by Rep. Fred 
Hartley (R., N. J.) highlighted debate on ship- 
ping lend lease cotton clothes abroad as USA 
looks on while our retail supply is reduced. 


Shortage List Grows 


Critical commodities in coming months 
will be lumber, pulp and paper, fuel oil, 
coal, rubber and containers of all types, 
the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents was told in 
New York City. 

Faced by the twin problem of how to 
top off war production while preparing for 
reconversion, 2,000 purchasing men were 
warned by Brig. Gen. Albert Browning, 
Director of Army Services, that industry 
can’t cut armament manufactures yet. 
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See No Evil 


While four USA government agencies 
plan to encourage imports of Argentine 
corn this summer, the State Department 
officially knows nothing, looks the other 
way. 

Accused of Axis ties, Argentina’s revo- 
lutionary regime is in the State Depart- 
ment’s non-recognition doghouse. But 
Argentina’s fertile pampas will grow a 
1944 exportable surplus of 250,000,000 
bushels of corn. Lack of livestock feed 
is No. t headache of 1944 for WFA and 
American farmers. 

Though Argentine corn wouldn’t cure 
the feed shortage headache, it would be 
an aspirin. Problem: how to import Ar- 
gentine corn without breaking the State 
Department’s non-recognition policy. 

Answer came from CCC last week in 
a letter to private grain importers. WFA 
will arrange with WSA for shipping to 
carry 40,000,000 bushels of corn from 
Buenos Aires to Gulf and North Atlantic 
ports between July and November. If 
OPA adjusts price ceilings to a port-of- 
entry basis, chief beneficiaries will be 
southern and northeastern dairymen and 
poultrymen of “deficit” feed areas. Also 
facilitating arrangements is FEA. 





Tradition in Ecuador 

Ecuador’s ex-president, Arroyo del Rio, 
almost broke an old national custom. 
Elected in 1940, he served nearly a whole 
four-year term without a revolution. Pre- 
viously the average Ecuadorean president 
lasted less than a year. 

June elections were scheduled to pick a 
new president peaceably. Arroyo del Rio 
wasn’t running for a second term. But 
opponents charged he intended to perpet- 
uate his power through a stooge successor. 
Sudden revolution in the old Ecuadorean 
tradition followed immediately. 

Headed by Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra, 
the rebels won a brief and bloody fight in 
which about 50 people were killed and 150 
wounded, including an innocent American 
bystander, Robert Allan Reed, CIAA rep- 
resentative. As new president by right of 
conquest, Ibarra triumphantly drove into 
Quito, capital of Ecuador, in an armored 
car from Colombia, where he had been in 
exile. 

Appointment of a new cabinet and freez- 
ing of funds of firms and _ individuals 
connected with the old administration, 
polished off the change in rule. 


Canadian Bacon to Britain 


Great Britain will buy as much bacon 
from Canada in the next four years, 1944- 
47 as during the four years 1940-43, un- 
der a new treaty being negotiated between 
the two governments. Price will be $22.50 
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“The Army still has enormous require- 
ments,” he said. 

From J. F. Brownless, OPA Deputy Ad- 
ministrator in Charge of Prices, came word 
OPA hasn’t yet decided postwar pricing 
policies. Big question, he predicted, will be 
whether price advances should be granted 
to stimulate reconversion, or tight ceil- 
ings continued until industry can weed out 
high initial production costs. 


Ford’s Re-employment Plans 


Apprentices who left Ford Motor Co., 
for the armed services will return to a 
carefully planned re-employment system. 
Each veteran will be placed in the best 
job for his skill and experience. Credit 
will be given for service training besides 
pre-war time with the company. Physi- 
cally handicapped men will be assigned 
tasks they’re fit to handle. Veterans who 
need vocational rehabilitation will get $3 
a day for training at Ford’s 300-acre 
Camp Legion in Dearborn, Mich. 


Designed to alleviate the shortage of 
civilian footwear, shoe and leather manu- 
facturers have agreed upon a voluntary 
program to increase the durability of 
shoes by impregnating sole leather with 
oils and wax to add as much as 25% more 
wear to men’s, women’s and children’s 
footwear. Standards for expanding the 
leather treatment are being worked out. 


(Canadian) for 100 pounds at seaboard 
75¢ above last year. 

Bacon shipments from Canada to Brit- 
ain so far in 1944 have already reached 
77% of the 500,000,000 pound two-year 
minimum under the old contract. ‘During 
the past four years, Canada has stepped 
up hog numbers almost 100% and pork 
exports more than 200%. 


Hail Colombia 


Colombia will be the most highly in- 
dustrialized nation in South America, com- 
pletely self-sufficient for manufactured 
products within five years, Gabriel Du- 
rana-Camacho, chief of the Colombian 
commission to the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Conference, predicted in New 
York City. 

New industrial plants will turn out 
steel, tannic acid, tires, retenone and alka- 
loid insecticides, fiqua fiber for coffee bags, 
chlorine for water purification, petroleum, 
and ships, Durana-Camacho said. 


Andes Traffic 


Trains are running through mile-high 
Andes mountain passes between Chile and 
Argentina for the first time in more than 
1o years, Railroad traffic on the direct 
route was first stopped by a customs war 
15 years ago; then broken on Jan. 11, 
1934, by a flood which carried away 
bridges. Political complications delayed 
the rebuilding. 
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“Lucky You! 
A PERFECTION Oil Rangel” 


~ 


“Yes, I sure am lucky! Lucky to get any new cookstove 
when my old one was limping along like a turtle with 
three legs, and simply couldn’t be repaired. Luckier 
still, because I got a Perfection! When I discovered that 
Perfection oil cookstoves and heaters were being made 
again to fill essential civilian needs, I almost gave 
a war whoop. 


“Those patented High-Power Burners sure are somethin’! 
No smoke, no odor. And instant, steady heat that’s so easy 
to control. Though Perfection is manufacturing only 
a few models of their complete line because of their 






war work and government restrictions on metal, all 
of the models available now are honest-to-goodness pre- 
war quality. Built to give years of economical service!” 


Keep Your Perfection-Made Appliances 
Up to Top Efficiency 
It’s patriotic to get all the efficient performance 
originally built into your Perfection. See your 
Perfection dealer for replacement parts and genuine 
Perfection Inner-Flow Wicks . . . the only wicks that in- 
sure 100% satisfaction on Perfection-made appliances. 


THESE PERFECTION OIL STOVES AND HEATERS NOW AVAILABLE 











No. 525—Perfection Port. 
able Kerosene Heater. 











Lightweight, popular low- No. 2201 “Ivanhoe” Fuel Oil 
cost heater. Easy to carry, Space Heater. Heats from 
air-cooled handle, Steel 2,300 to 4,660 cu. ft., depending 
upper drum, black bakea upon climate. pies only 
enamel lower drum. Ration 18x 264, in, floor space. Ration 
certificate required. certificate required. 


AN PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


7651-B Platt Avenue « Cleveland, Ohio 


No. R-357 Perfection 4- 
burner Range. Patented High- 
Power burners. Roomy “Live. 
Heat” oven. Ration certificate 
required. 


No. 353 — Perfection Flat- 
No. 406-B “Puritan” Water Top Stove. Wide cooking top. 
Heater. Continuous hot water Three High-Power Burners 
at low cost. Economical to giving quick, steady heat. 
operate. Priority réquired. ation certificate required. 


More War Bonds 
and Sweat Mean Less 
Blood and Tears! 


douty 








COOKING 
MAGIC 


Eggless, Milkless 
And SUGARLESS 


CUPCAKES 


CUPCAKES 


1 cup water 
2 cups raisins, or 1 cup raisins 
and 1 cup chopped dried prunes 
114 teaspoons ginger 
_ ¥% teaspoon cinnamon 
/, teaspoon cloves 
2 cups all-purpose flour 
11/2 teaspoons Arm&Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
Vp teaspoon salt 
1/3 cup shortening 
3/4, cup molasses 
\4 cup boiling water 


1. Combine one cup water, raisins 
and spices, boil slowly until 


water is absorbed. Cool. 


. Sift, then measure flour. Sift 
three times with baking soda 
and salt. 


. Cream shortening, add molasses, 
cream thoroughly. Add sifted 
dry ingredients alternately with 
boiling water. 


. Fold in raisin mixture. Fill 
greased cupcake pans 24 full. 
Bake in moderate oven (375° F.), 
20-25 minutes. While warm, 
dust with confectioners sugar, 
if desired. 


18-2 inch cupcakes 
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New Turkey Order 


Look for a new war food order on tur- 
keys from the 1944 hatch. WFA is writ- 
ing it now and when it comes it probably 
will request producers to set aside up to 
50,000,000 pounds. The meat will go to 
the military. Under a previous order, re- 
cently terminated, 8,000,000 pounds of 
hen turkeys were acquired for the military. 


Government Eggs 


Eggs are going into tankage for hog and 
chicken feed. WFA Administrator Marvin 
Jones says, “government purchases to sup- 
port producer price levels have reached 
such volume, suitable cold storage space 
is inadequate for the tremendous surplus. 
A limited number are being turned into 
feed which is short in supply.” 

Shortage of wooden egg crates necessi- 
tates packing many eggs in fiber cartons 
which can’t be piled so high in warehouses, 
officials explained. Government eggs in 
storage June 1 were estimated at about 
9,500,000 cases. Officials had previously 
(PATHFINDER, May 29) figured warehouse 
space would hold 10,000,000 cases, 

W. M. O'Keefe, Executive Secretary 
National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, refused to comment on re- 
ports the real reasons why eggs are going 
into feed are: (1) shortage of labor for 
unloading and storing; and (2) large num- 
bers of bad eggs bought by government. 

Lack of inspectors to handle the ex- 
panded purchase program is one reason for 
purchase of cracked and spoiled eggs un- 
fit for storage. Meanwhile New England 
egg breaking plants, which are taking 
9,000,000 good eggs weekly will increase 
their breakings to 16,200,000 weekly. The 
liquid eggs then are stored in freezers, 
where they take up less space. 


Syrups from Cereals 


A new process for making fine quality 
syrups from other cereals besides scarce 
corn was announced, after two years of 
research, by Thomas M. Rector, develop- 
ment director of General Foods Corp. 
Sorghum syrup, produced by the new 
method, has already been put on the mar- 
ket, Rector said, while more will be made 
from rye, which is more plentiful now. 


Locker Output Limited 


No hope for meeting civilian demands 
for new food lockers is held out by WFA 
and WPB. Grover Hill, WFA assistant 
administrator, says the government can let 
civilians have only 700 lockers a year 
while 2,000 applications are being received. 

Lagging production of Navy landing 
craft and other war supplies was cited by 


Frederick L. Smith, head of WPB special 
services as preventing use of facilities or 
raw materials for lockers and other civil- 
ian goods. But James Forrestal, Secretary 
of the Navy, said: “We have met our 
landing craft goal, exceeding the most op- 
timistic of estimates. From now on the 
work will taper off.” 


Henry Ewen, who farms 1,100 acres in 
Lake and Porter counties, northwestern 
Indiana, had a greenhouse in which he 
raised tomato plants commercially. The 
labor situation forced him out of the plant 
business. He bought 52 head of whiteface 
steers and used the greenhouse as a barn. 
The cattle were followed by hogs. The 
idea worked and he expects to grow meat 
under glass for the duration. 


Beef Glut Feared 


Thundering herds of western beef cattle 
will jam stockyards next fall just as hogs 
have already overtaxed pork markets, live- 
stock producers predicted in Chicago. 

“We've got to move millions of cattle,” 
said Dr. B. F. Davis of Denver, secretary 
of Colorado Stock Growers and Feeder’s 
Association. “Our hay is gone and we're 
short of help. There’s a cattle glut coming 
between September and December. It’s 
got the makings of everything you’ve seen 
in hogs.” 


Quick Freezing 


New quick freezing plant for fruits and 
vegetables is changing the agricultural pic- 
ture around Lewiston, Idaho. By planting 
peas, wheat farmers get an extra cash crop 
in the off season besides summer fallow 
land. This year the plant will pack more 
than 1,000,000 pounds of green peas 
among produce worth $1,000,000. A new 
building will triple original capacity. 





U. Ss. Army Signal Corps 
G. |. TURKEY DINNERS are assured for 
holidays by proposed new WFA order. 
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Why Communications will need men 


After the news of victory flashes over the wires, the 
Communications field will continue to be extremely 
active. 


It will turn to the task of putting “loose ends” to- 
gether all over the world, of repairing disrupted 
lines and wrecked facilities, of expanding existing 
systems and developing improved new services. Here 
are some of the reasons Communications will require 
plenty of workers: 

1. Millions need phone service—Providing new lines and 

phones, unavailable since the war, will demand manpower... 


2. Many communications systems must be replaced — 
Throughout the world those destroyed or outmoded dur- 
ing wartime must be rebuilt... 


3. New communications services such as television, fac- 
simile, and improved radio will expand the need for tech- 
nical installations and skilled workers, many of whom 
will come from the specially trained men now with our 
armed forces. 


Because of all this, phone, cable and radio communi- 
cations companies expect their busiest peacetime era 
—with continuing manpower needs. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS to do today's job...to provide tomorrow's jobs 


Nickel helps get the message through—in War. and Peace 


Today, Nickel with its specialized magnetic, electri- 
cal and mechanical properties helps war communi- 
cations equipment to perform exacting jobs. It im- 
proves-many things, ranging from radio tubes to 
transoceanic cables, and is well-nigh indispensable 
in the wartime apparatus used on land, sea and in 
the air. 


But when war demands are satisfied, Nickel will be 
turned again to its peacetime function of improving 
the products that serve men and provide them work. 
It will be turned to the task of helping make more 
and better telephone, radio, television and cable 
equipment ... and to its countless other jobs in re- 
building and replenishing a ravaged world. 


Meanwhile, manufacturers with problems involving 


metals are invited to consult our technical staff. 


The International N, T i} K E L Company, Inc. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


World's largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel 
and Platinum metals . . . producers of MONEL 
and other high-Nickel alloys 
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Canning Tips 


Little things that are so easy to remem- 
ber during busy days of canning are an 
asset to any cook. In case you have for- 
gotten, here are a few short-cuts: 

Peaches and pears turn brown when ex- 
posed to air. As soon as they are peeled, 
drop immediately into the hot syrup or 
into salt water (one tablespoon of salt to 
one gallon of water) if you want to delay 
processing for a short time. 

In pitting cherries, if you insert one tine 
of a salad fork into the stem end of the 
cherry, the pit will come out easily with- 
out tearing the fruit. 

To remove tomato skins quickly: Wash; 
scald for one minute; plunge into cold 
water; with a sharp knife cut out the cores 
and slip off skin from the blossom end. 
The same method may be used for peaches. 

Pint jars should be preferred because 
the processing time is less. A pint jar holds 
just about the right amount to feed a fam- 
ily of four. 





We women could do ourselves a 
great favor by seriously considering 
how to make our kitchens more effi- 
cient. I'll bet all of us combined walk 
millions of extra miles a day. I’ve 
found a kitchen can be greatly im- 
proved at moderate cost. The more 
we save our strength, the happier per- 
sonalities we are. When I’m tired, life 
looks blue. When I’m feeling well, I 
know it’s a better home. And I guess 
our boys are fighting principally for 
the homes they know and love. 


Pictures from Odds and Ends 


Knitters, don’t throw away those tiny 
snips of gay colored wool, Even if they 
are just an inch, a half inch, or a quarter 
inch in length. Drop them into a handy 
box and use them for a whole evening’s 
fun. With these scraps and a pencil, pa- 
per, glue pot, and a smidge of imagina- 
tion, you can make attractive pictures. 


Women's Werle 








It’s as easy as falling off a log! Out- 
line your design in pencil on the paper (or 
on silk or velvet stretched taut over paste- 
board if you prefer). Next, dip the point 
of a big needle in glue and trace over the 
penciled line. Press the bits of wool in 
place on top of the lines before the glue 
dries and there’s your picture. 

It is a good idea however to experiment 
with your colors and design before apply- 
ing the glue. And on your first attempts 
try something simple, such as a green palm 
with dark green mountains in perspective, 
posies in a row, or a conventionally sym- 
metrical tree hung with red fruit. As your 
hand gains cunning, more sophisticated de- 
signs can be attempted—a high-hat gentle- 
man and a colonial dame in poke bonnet 
and panniers, purple sheep on the green- 
sward, or pink rabbits nibbling lettuce. 

Wool yarn pictures can be made more 
attrgctive by framing. They can be used 
for wall plaques, or applied to gift boxes. 


Cake-Baking Chain 


Shortly after America entered the war, 
Josephine Baker, a 4-H Club member of 
Midlothian, Tex., organized a Victory 
Cake-Baking Club, with the goal, “show 
your gratitude to the men on America’s 
farflung fronts by buying War Savings 
Bonds in their names.” 

The club already has bought six $25 
War Bonds for overseas service men. At 
each weekly meeting, a cake baked by a 
member is served. A dime is put into the 
cake by the one who baked it, and each 
person pays ten cents for a slice. The 
person who finds the dime must bake the 
cake for the next meeting. 

When there is enough money in the 
treasury to purchase a $25 War Bond, 
each member writes the name of someone 
in the armed forces on a slip of paper. The 
winner, drawn by lot, receives a War 
Bond. 


Outdoor Novelties 


With the approach of summer the fam- 
ily moves into the yard to eat, relax, and 
entertain. To enhance the yard, we revert 
again to the attic. This time we dig out a 
large, antique bird cage, paint it in a bright 
summer color, and use it as a buffet serv- 
ice for afternoon snacks or picnic suppers. 
Leave the sides and the top of the cage 
intact but snip out the fine wires in the 
front and back to make the shelves easily 
accessible. 

If you find one of those old-fashioned 
wash stands that used to hold grandmoth- 
er’s heavy bowl and pitcher, cut the legs 
down to give it the height of an end table, 
paint with enamel and it will serve as a 
lawn chair “catchall” for books, maga- 
zines, and papers. 
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Kenyon & Eckhardt 


Recipe of the Week 


SUPPER PANCAKES 

2 eggs; 24 cups milk; 3 cups sifted 
flour; 2 tbsp. baking powder; 14 tsp. salt; 
4 tsp. dry mustard; 4 cup melted shorten- 
ing; 1 cup whole bran; 15 thin slices 
boiled ham or cheese. 

Beat eggs, add milk and mix well. Sift 
flour with baking powder, salt and mus- 
tard; add to first, mixture, stirring until 
flour disappears. Add melted and cooled 
shortening, and whole bran. Dip ham or 
cheese slices in batter and bake on hot 
griddle, turning only once. 

Yield: 15 pancakes (54 inches in diam.). 
Political Aims 

Planks in both Republican and Demo- 
cratic national platforms endorsing Amer- 
ican participation in plans for interna- 
tional cooperation will be the object of a 
nation-wide drive by the League of Women 
Voters. They ask for: (1) recognition of 
the place of the USA in world affairs; (2) 
leadership by USA.in promoting interna- 
tional cooperation; (3) an international 
organization to keep the peace; and (4) 


international solution of political, social 
and economic problems. 





International 


HIGH NECK, BARE MIDRIFF and trouser- 
draped skirt make this brand new dress look chic. 














Three Hundred Thousand Strong 


I T’S HARD to get three hundred thousand Army trucks 
into any kind of picture. They take up as much room as several million 
soldiers . . . Of course they are now scattered all over the world behind 
the battle lines and on the fighting fronts. They range from the husky 
six-wheeled BIG SHOT down to the smaller weapons carriers and com- 
mand reconnaissance cars. They include thirty thousand ambulances— 
official Army vehicles of medical rescue on practically every front .. . 
We have tried to build these Army trucks to give thé officers and men 
who are doing the real fighting the dependable support they deserve. 
All of these Army trucks are direct descendants of the famous Dodge 
Job-Rated Trucks you see today faithfully hauling milk, foodstuffs, fuel, 


production materials and other wartime essentials. 


Chrysler Corporation 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DBE SOTO - CHRYSLER 





er 
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We have been authorized to pro- 
duce 1\%4 and 2-ton DODGE Job- 
Rated TRUCKS for rationing to 
purchasers for essential wartime 
civilian use. See your Dodge 
dealer. 


Remember to dial your CBS station Thursdeys, 
9 P. M., E. W. T. You'll enjey Major Bowes end 
his Amateurs. 


JOIN THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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‘Lis the contents 


of your home.” 


Almost impossible to do from mem- 
ory! Yet, if your household effects 
are destroyed or damaged—maybe 
beyond identification—such a list 
is required when you make claim 
for insurance. 


Don't trust to memory — 
make an inventory NOW! 


Get your FREE copy 
of “Am I Covered?” 


This booklet not only contains a 
household inventory, but describes 
the various insurance coverages 
available. It enables you to deter- 
mine for yourself whether or not you 
have adequate insurance protection. 





Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


Ask the nearest Fidelity-Phenix 
agent or broker, or write us at 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 


FIDELITY-PHENIZ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


mth ade which includes the following companies iin dieeditinds 


THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. *¢ NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO 
AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO 


MARYLAND IN RANCE >. * AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. © FIRST 
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Health 





Acme 


IMMUNIZATION of Midwest flood victims 
against typhoid keeps Dr. D. L. Rater busy. 


Old Drug for New Cure 


A 50-year-old drug that formerly re- 
lieved migraine headache and childbirth 
pains is now being used on seamen suffer- 
ing from extreme nervous disorders. 

Many of the cures effected by the drug, 
called ergotamine tartrate, are described 
by Government officials as miraculous. 

During six months of experimentation 
at the War Shipping Administration— 
United Seamen’s Service rest centers, phy- 
sicians effected almost complete cures of 
difficult hysterical conditions in a matter 
of hours. Seamen suffering from convoy 
fatigue, one of the most severe forms of 
nervous shock, responded favorably. De- 
spite intensive studies, however, the Med- 
ical Department of WSA reports the per- 
manence of the cure is still undetermined. 


Susceptibility to infantile paralysis has 
been found to be higher among children 
under 12 years of age who recently under- 
went tonsil and adenoid operations. Climi- 
cal observations reported in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association showed 
that no less than 259 cases of bulbar type 
infantile paralysis developed within 60 
days after such operations. 


Hemophilia Remedy 


The recent discovery of plasma chinin, 
a hitherto unknown substance in human 
blood, is regarded by some medical scien- 
tists as the source of a possible cure for 
hemophilia (uncontrolled bleeding). 

The discovery was made by Dr. Laky, a 
lecturer at a Hungarian University. He 
found that the rate of blood coagulation 
was greatly affected by the presence or 
lack of plasma chinin. In cases of heredi- 
tary hemophilia, a deficiency of this blood 
property is believed to be the contributing 
factor that has defied treatment. 
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Education 


What Pupils Can Do 


Sixth grade pupils in a Virginia school 
wrote a letter to General Eisenhower ask- 
ing advice on how they could help win the 
war. He suggested they: 

A. Request the teacher to have the 
whole class repeat in unjson the pledge to 
the flag every Monday morning. 

B. Immediately after the pledge to the 
flag say a short prayer for the safety and 
welfare of the fighting men of the United 
Nations. 

C. Outside of school hours find a job at 
home or working for someone else so as 
to buy war savings stamps. 

D. Have the teacher remind them that 
they should buy all the war bonds possible. 

E. Write every friend in the armed 
forces at least once a month and assure 
that friend that everyone at home is work- 
ing and sacrificing all the time in order to 
help him win this war in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

F. Study the history of the United 
States from its very beginnings to appre- 
ciate thoroughly the privileges and rights 
in our country so we would always be 
ready to meet our obligations to our coun- 
try whether in war or in peace. 


OPA Curriculum 


Through regular classes and assemblies, 
OPA is enlisting the aid of school students 
in creating a community-wide understand- 
ing of what it is doing. 

Pupils are encouraged to discuss with 
their parents what they have learned at 
school about the local price program. 

In one advanced home economics class 
at a San Diego, Calif., high school, 20 
girls teamed up and helped the local board 
check prices. After studying price lists 
and various cuts of meat, the girls were 
assigned as regular OPA volunteers. 


Federal Funds 


The Federal government spent. more 
than $300,000,000 in 1942 to further edu- 
cation, the largest Federal sum ever made 
available to educational agencies. 

The war was responsible for this ex- 
penditure. Thus, $230,000,000 of the 
$300,000,000 was allotted to the states as 
emergency funds. 

The NYA and the WPA school build- 
ings and educational program — depres- 
sion-born agencies—accounted for $60,- 
812,850 of the emergency funds. Defense 
training in colleges, vocational training for 
war production, and allotments for edu- 
cation in war areas took $169,877,066. 

“Regular funds,” provided by the 
Smith-Hughes, Bankhead-Jones, and other 
acts, accounted for only $55,711,247 of 
the Federal money. 








NOW...WE KNOW THE 


NSIDE STOR 


OF THOSE “MAGIC-HEAT” PLANTS 
WE'LL HAVE IN TOMORROW'S HOMES! 


Easy For Thousands Now .... To Make PRACTICAL 
POST-WAR PLANS! These folks aren’t merely dreaming! They’re 


making plans such as you can make, for a better, more comfortable and 
better heated post-war home. They’ve gotten the inside facts about those 
heating advancements you've read about. 

Inventions by Coleman will bring the things you want—a warmer, more 
evenly heated house, warm floors, more living space—clean heat with less 
work—low fuel cost. 

How will they do it? Which heating appliances are most practical? What 
will they probably cost? A fascinating new book, “The ‘Inside’ Story of 


Tomorrow’s Home Heating,” gives you the practical answers. Get your 


copy, and let it help you make practical plans! 
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The low-cost way to mod- 
ern heating’s \newest idea 
“< ” h . 2 

area eating! 














How the heat-plant can be | The secret of making the 
built into the floorin many |sun pay up to half your 
homes? fuel bill? 
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The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. 
Dept. P-607, Wichita 1, Kansas 


Without cost or obligation to me, © 
lease send me your illustrated free 





k “The Inside Story Of Tomor- 
row’s Home Heating.” 


The “HOT” Name | 
In Home Heating | 
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Address 
The Coleman Lamp & Stove Company or RFD -__....-.------------------ 
Wichita 1 © Chicago 11 P : 
Philadelphia 8 © Los Angeles 54 = — GOR PO EN  EM State... sa 








Heard the News? 


I say that Maca Yeast 
can bring you the 
same thrilling success 
it has brought mil- 
lions of other women 
- «+ help you bake 
lighter, smoother 
bread and rolls with 
a grand old-fashioned 
flavor and a rich golden beauty. 

If they aren’t the best you ever 
baked, I'll pay you 25 TIMES THE 
RETAIL PRICE of the package of Maca 
Yeast you buy from your grocer! 


Ye 
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Herel A Youdo! 


Just try Maca, the original fast, granu- 
lar yeast. It’s the yeast that’s TRIPLE- 
TESTED to insure your success: 1. 
Tested for speed; 2. For excellent re- 
sults; 3. For keeping qualities—keeps 
fresh on your pantry shelf for weeks, 
handy whenever you need it! It’s dated 
for your complete protection. 

If Maca-made bread and rolls 
aren’t better in every 
way than any you ever C25) 
baked, mail the empty ~* 
Maca wrapper to me— Pe 4 
Mother Maca—care 
Northwestern Yeast 
Company...and TU 
pay you 25tol!f 4 

| 


Keeps without 
refrigeration, 


ALL YEAST, 
Wo Water, No Filler? 


NORTHWESTERN 
YEAST COMPANY 


1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois 
COPYRIGHT 1944, NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 





Religion 


Swiss Papal Guard 


As the battle of Italy reached a climax 
with the capture of Rome, world attention 
focused on the Vatican where His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XII, is protected by his own 
personal guard—the Swiss Papal Guard. 

For 440 years the Papal Guard has been 
responsible for the Pope’s safety. For 
more than four centuries, neutral Switzer- 
land has supplied the manpower for this 
colorful band. 

History of the guard goes Back to the 
Middle Ages when Swiss soldiery was 
famed for its courage and loyalty, and 
every European power respected the 
armed authority of the small Alpine na- 
tion. When neutrality became the new 
policy of Switzerland, her soldiers offered 
their services to Europe’s kings and to the 
Pope. It was their loyalty to the Papal 


State that led to formation of the Papal 
Guard by Pope Julius II in 1504. 

Swiss Cardinal Schinner was commis- 
sioned to assemble the band of Swiss na- 
tionals as the Pope’s personal bodyguard. 





Intrigue and unrest within the Papal State 
had made the Pope’s life insecure. Many 
of the original 200 guardsmen were Zwin- 
gli Protestants. Later membership was 
reserved for men of the Roman Catholic 
faith and service in the Papal Guard has 
become an hereditary honor in many 
prominent Swiss families. 

The guards are stationed at the outer 
doors and gates of the Vatican palace and 
city and in the personal apartment of the 
Pope. Ten members sleep in the room 
adjoining the bedroom of the Pontiff. 
When the Pope dismissed the Italian po- 
lice force to further neutralize the Papal 
State, the Guard took over Vatican police 
duties. The Guard now numbers approx- 
imately 220 men. Their colorful, medieval 
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Sermonette 


Love is the motivating force that 
makes or breaks us all. Words fail us 
when we strive to tell how far a man 
will go to secure that which he loves. 
Some call it desire, others ambition, 
others a supreme interest; but call it 
what you will, men strive for and 
A man 
ascends or descends with his love. If 
he loves the baser things of life he 
soon comes to be a liability to soci- 
ety. If his love is focused upon the 
higher and better things of life, his 
striving to attain lifts him and makes 
him an asset to society. 

Rev. H. L. Janvrin, 
First Baptist Church, Nokomis, Ill. 


cherish the things they love. 





uniforms were designed by Michelangelo 
in the early 16th century. But the halberd, 
for centuries their only weapon, now has 
been replaced with rifles, one of the few 
concessions to the modern age. 


Message from the Vatican 


Over the heads of warring troops the 
radio voice of Pope Pius XII went out to 
the world from the Vatican last week as 
he deplored a “fight to the finish” attitude 
because it would prolong the war. 

Said the Pope: “Fear has risen with 
many that there would be for the nations 
and their peoples no other alternative but 
full victory or complete annihilation. Once 
this dreadful dilemma has penetrated the 
minds of the people it works as a stimu- 
lant for prolongation of war, even with 
those who by an inner impulse or for real- 
istic considerations would be inclined to a 
reasonable peace.” 

The Pope charged that anyone who 
“would raise his hand against this sacred 
territory would be accused of matricide.” 
He denounced any peace dictated by force 
of arms, declared “guilt- for prolongation 
of the war and formation and continua- 
tion of a true peace” were the “two grave, 
complicated questions.” 


Photo for Mme. Chiang 


One ounce of the luggage Vice President 
Henry Wallace carried with him to Chung- 
king two weeks ago was a colored photo- 
graph of one of the stained glass windows 
in the Four Freedoms chapel of Washing- 
ton’s historic Foundry M. E. ‘church. 
Titled “Freedom from Want,” its two cen- 
ter panels depict one Biblical character, 
Joseph, and one contemporary leader, 
Mme. Chiang Kai Shek. The wife of the 
Chinese generalissimo had attended serv- 
ices at Foundry during past visits to 
Washington. Trustees of the church asked 
Mr. Wallace to deliver the photo to her. 


Jesus saith to Simon Peter: Simon, son of Jonas, 


lovest thou me more than these?—John 21:15 
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Wide World 


HUMBLE THIMBLE becomes handy screwdriver 
for inventor Hazel Porterfield, aircraft worker. 


Tree Blight Cure 


Two chemical solutions, containing the 
same basic compound as anti-freeze for 
motors, have been developed at the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Berkeley as an effective treatment for 
crown-gall—those rough, woody disease 
growths that weaken and often kill al- 
mond, walnut, peach, plum, apricot, and 
other trees and vines. 

The disease is caused by micro-organ- 
isms so small that it takes 25,000 of them 
end to end to measure one inch, They en- 
ter the plant through wounds, use the sap 
for food, and by a multiplication of cells 
develop into a tough, knotty gall. The 
method of treatment developed by Dr. 
P. A. Ark of the Station simply calls for 
exposing the gall, cleaning it with a brush, 
and painting the entire surface with one 
of the chemical mixtures. 


Engineers at the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture have perfected a mechanical 
tree planter that may revolutionize re- 
forestation programs of the nation. The 
machine and a crew of three men can 
plant more than 2,000 seedlings an hour., 
In speed tests it has planted 70 per minute 
for short periods. 


Triple System 


What looks-like a single star to the 
naked eye, but appeared to astronomers 
as the twin-star of Beta Corona Borealis, 
was found after 11 years of spectroscopic 
study by Dr. F. J. Nebauer of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, to be 
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a group of three stars, revolving about 
each other. 

The third is smaller than the other two, 
and completely invisible. But scientific 
computations show it is there. 


New-mown hay, scientists report, con- 
tains a chemical called coumarin which 
produces the familiar scent. It is imprac- 
tical to extract the delicate scent from 
the drying grass for use in perfumes, so a 
synthetic product has been developed from 
coal tar and blended with other odors to 
produce a “new-mown hay” scent for fine 
perfumes. 


Chemical Soldier of War 


Most efficient of all chemical whiten- 
ers, titanium dioxide, is made from one of 
the blackest of all minerals, ilmenite, ninth 
commonest element on the earth’s crust. 

Titanium dioxide is a white powder so 
fine it would take 16,000,000 individual 
particles side by side to span one inch. 

The armed forces use titanium dioxide 
for camouflage coatings and in ¢reams 
safeguarding skin against sunburn and 
tropical insects as well as painful flash- 
burns inside gun turrets. It’s also used for 
maintaining a steady flame in welding arcs. 
Biggest demand for titanium dioxide, how- 
ever, comes from manufacturers who 
want an efficient whitener. 

White rubber and the best white leather 
are pigmented by titanium dioxide of such 
fineness the particles go all the way 
through. Thin paper also is whitened by a 
titanium dioxide bath which prevents 
printing from showing through and helps 
stretch scarce paper supplies. After the 
war, manufacturers will use it to make 
linoleum more resilient. 


Sunflowers may be an important post- 
war commercial crop, as a result of Brit- 
ish experiments to make good oil for cook- 
ing, eating and soap-making from sun- 
flower seeds. Varieties suitable for Amer- 
ican soils, and resistant to wind and frost, 
have been developed for postwar planting 
by the Imperial College of Science in 
Great Britain. 


Palatable Sea Water 


Latest addition to the wartime devices 
for making sea water palatable is a small 
gadget known as “Sunstill” that uses the 
sun’s rays to convert salt water into drink- 
ing water. The device, now being manu- 
factured in quantity for the Army Air 
Forces, is said to purify contaminated 
water as well as sea water for our fighting 
men on land or sea. 





Production of synthetic sugar for the 
first time in the laboratory, although in 
experimental quantities only, was an- 
nounced by three University of California 
scientists at Berkeley. 





NATION-WIDE 





‘LINCOLN VISION 


is today’s reality! 
Steet RAILS connecting coast with 


coast. Railroad trains speeding 
goods and people to and from the 
country’s farthest outposts. That 
was the national development Abra- 
ham Lincoln, with sure vision, fore- 
saw when he signed the Pacific Rail- 
way Bill, July 1, 1862. In 1869, four 
years after his death, the Golden 
Spike was driven in Utah which 
united the first. transcontinental 
tracks. There, the fast, personalized 
shipping service initiated in New 
England in 1839 became a national 
reality by railroad. 


Today, Railway Express is serv- 
ing the country’s shipping needs via 
230,000 miles of railroads plus mo- 
tor lines, waterways and the na- 
tion’s commercial airlines. The 
goods now are mostly war materiel. 
In peace time they will again en- 
compass every conceivable personal 
item as well as the products of in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

You can help us carry our share of 

America’s war time shipping load 

and serve you better by doing two 

simple things: Pack your shipments 
securely ... address them clearly. 

Our century of experience proves 


that “a shipment started right is 
half-way there!” 
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BUY MORE 
THAN BEFORE 
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BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


THIS 
HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 
BOTH 





FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
Hospital Expenses paid, upto. . . . $540.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 


Doctor Expense paid, up te . . $135.00 
Less of Wages reimbursed, up te . . $300.00 
Less of Life by Accident . $1000.00 


WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense pald, upte . . . $60.00 


You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual Plan, you'll be able to pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for lose of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your licy 
admits you to any hospital in the United States 
er Canada. In the hospital you may have the. 
care of your family doctor. Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY + No Agent Will Bother You 
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Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. 


NAME 
ADDRESS, 
os ae 
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OPENING UP A 
NEW WORLD! 


‘ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


* A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


OF DELAWARE 
65 Cedar St., Seattle 1, Washington 
*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
oughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 



















LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 
plastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
lower dentures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. Easily 
applied. No heating required. Brush it on 
and wear your plates while it sets. It adheres 
to the plates only and makes a comfortable, 
smooth and durable surface that can be 
washed and scrubbed. Each application 
lasts for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber or gum. 
Neutral pink color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Not 
sold in stores. Mail $1 for generous supply, brush and directions 
and we pay postage. New Postage Rates-C.O.D. orders $1.34. 
DENDEX CO-2714 S.Hill St-Dept. 359 -Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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Our Religion Page—Received the 
PATHFINDER today and enjoyed it thor- 
oughly until I reached the letter from Rev. 
Hogan regarding the stupidity of your Re- 
ligion page. That letter “takes the cake” 
for being stupid. 

Will the Rev. Hogan please explain how 
news can be original? Since the PAatH- 
FINDER does not profess to preach religion, 
but brings news items of religion over the 
world, I certainly enjoy reading it. But 
then—maybe I’m “stupid” too. 

E. E. Hale, Merrimac St., Woburn, Mass. 


When I read things like the Rev. 
G. Stuart Hogan’s article in May 8 PATH- 
FINDER, I must use my freedom of speech. 
I enjoy our page of Religion very much, 
as well as the rest of the magazine. But, 
I’m not a learned Reverend like him—just 
an ordinary Presbyterian Sunday school 
teacher and mother of a soldier son. I 
would like to read some of Rev. Hogan’s 
“original religion.” 
Mrs. Geo. E. Riners, Kannapolis, N. C. 


Those Lady Sawyers—Stop those lady 
marines (PATHFINDER, May 8, page 14); 
they are just ruining that nice little tree! 
‘They are sawing it too high; they should 
lower the saw to just above the ground. 
The saw isn’t running straight. Sgt. 
Elaine Brandl, of Conn., should stand two 
steps nearer the tree. Cpl. Dorothy 
Forbes, of Indiana, should take off that 
wrist watch. What on earth is she doing 
out in the woods in bed room slippers and 
white sox? She should stand nearer the 
tree, and in front of the saw, with her back 
in the direction that the tree is to fall; her 
right hand should grip the handle next to 
the saw, her left just above it with a grip 
in the opposite direction. 

S. C. Jones, Wichita, Kansas 


Is Buckeye’ Poisonous?—Can you or 
some of your readers inform me if buck- 
eyes can be roasted, as you roast chest- 
nuts? In this vicinity the buckeye foliage 
is considered poisonous to stock, but I 
would like to know if the nuts are also 
poisonous and not safe to parch for human 
consumption. 

Paul B. Hof, Orrick, Mo. 


The Bureau of Plant Industry says that 
the buckeye nut has a toxic principle (is 
poisonous) and that roasting would not 
remove it. Hogs and all wild animals, 
even insects, let it strictly alone. And all 
this applies to the horse-chestnut, which 
is of the same family. The poison, how- 
over, is soluble, and Western Indians have 
been known to thoroughly soak the well 
ground seeds in running water and use 
them as. food. They consist mostly of 
starch and are not considered worth proc- 
essing to remove poison. 


Between Ourselves 


PATHFINDER 





Buffalo Bill's Sweet Tooth—With -ref- 
erence to “Lesson from Cody” in May 
22nd PATHFINDER, I would like to add that 
every time Col. Cody (‘Buffalo Bill’) 
came to New Haven, Conn., he would 
stop at Henry Hillman’s candy and ice 
cream store where he would eat three 
plates of ice cream, and when he had fin- 
ished would remark—‘‘Now I will go to 
have my dinner.” 

The story that he never traveled with- 
out an “Injun” with him is not true as 
he always came to my father’s store alone. 

Albert Hillman, New Haven, Conn. 


The W.C.T.U. Protests—I was very 
much shocked when on the west coast not 
long ago I was sent a clipping from the 
PATHFINDER of May 8th, in regard to the 
supposed statement of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union in repudiation of 
prohibition, 

I was astounded that a magazine of the 
type of the PATHFINDER would make an 
unwarranted statement without any at- 
tempt whatever to verify facts. That some 
woman may have made a statement in re- 
gard to her attitude toward prohibition 
and the Prohibition Party was one thing, 
but deliberately tying it on to the National 
organization and to the leaders of that or- 
ganization was totally unwarranted. 

I wired the gentleman in charge of our 
public relations work to demand of you a 
retraction and the source of your informa- 
tion. However, he was absent and not un- 
til the other officers in the headquarters at 
Evanston, Illinois, had their attention 
called to it by the Watchman-Examiner, 
they wrote asking the source of the infor- 
mation, and you were not courteous 
enough to reply. 

Before the matter is carried any further, 
I want to see that you are fair enough 
when you have made, I repeat again, an 
unwarranted accusation, with no proof 
whatever or inquiry in regard to it, to say 
that you made a mistake and to print as 
part of that retraction the first paragraph 
of the article which appears in the Union 
Signal of May 27, copy of which was sent 
you. 

Ida B. Wise Smith 
National President, W.C.T.U. 


PATHFINDER’S story did not say that the 
WCTU repudiated prohibition. It merely 
reported the statement of one of its lead- 
ers, asserting that the organization would 
not support a National Prohibition Party 
candidate this fall. Mrs. Smith’s letter 
does not deny this statement. Our apolo- 
gies for unnecessary effort, annoyance or 
embarrassment that we may have caused 
WCTU officials by PATHFINDER’S meagre 
paragraph of May 8th. 
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He brings with him two valuable assets—money 
and ideas. 

Farm income has increased by billions in the 
last few years. Some of it is being spent now—but 
in cash in bank and War Bonds, the farmers have 
an immense nest egg laid away against the day 
when new goods and services will be available. 

And what are the ideas? Mostly they are plans 
for improvements. New building, new farm ma- 
chinery, electrical appliances, home equipment, 
clothing, cosmetics—a multitude of things to 
make the business of crop-raising more efficient 
and farm life more enjoyable. 

Merchants in towns serving rural communi- 
ties should be aware of this. They are facing 
great opportunity. And particularly they should 
be familiar with Farm JourNaL, the largest rural 
magazine in the world. For in the pages of Farm 
JouRNAL, its farm readers become acquainted 
with modern farming methods and practices. 
And they see the announcements of America’s 
foremost advertisers, presenting the new mer- 
chandise which farmers and their wives will buy 
in the retail stores of towns and small cities. 

Going to more than 2,500,000 farm home sub- 
scribers, FARM JOURNAL wields tremendous in- 
fluence in every rural market. 


of the FIRST FOUR 


General Magazines 


ONE 


covers the rural market 






GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher - Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 5 
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SAVE 
CRITICAL @ 
AR e 


w 
MATERIAL 


Production speed- 
up, congestion, 
large inventories, 
untrained em- 
ployees, shortage of 
man power are 
rapidly increasing 
fire losses. Check 
over your property 
today and help the 
War effort by ex- 
tinguishing fires before they have had time to spread, 


AFTER VICTORY OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR DEALER — SALESMEN 


Later on when materials are more plentiful we will 
need many salesmen to fill up territory. Register 





your name and address today for one of these 
dealerships. 






THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept. 35, Dayton 1, Ohio 



















The medicated smoke of Dr. R. 
Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR aids in 
reducing the severity of asthma- 
tic attacks — helps make breath- 
ing easier. ASTHMADOR is econ- 
omical, dependable, uniform — its 
quality more than ever insured 
by rigid laboratory control of 
potency, Use ASTHMADOR in 
powder, cigarette, or pipe mix- 
ture form. At any drugstore — try 
ASTHMADOR today! 


Birthstone Rin g Gl VEN 





PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


JUST APPLY TO ONE SPOT 


WANT a permanent business 
potocere on of your own? 
hen become a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of men and 
‘ey = te greatly needed 


rofession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
lew weeks home trainin a} nade Not medical 
or chiropody. No furt er capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 49th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jopery, 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe’s, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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Books 


There’s something for all readers on 
the lists of new books and while some 
items are appearing behind schedule, 
there's no letdown in the quality of mate- 
rial. 


Fiction: Mom Counted Six is a terrible 
title but it’s a good story about a happy 
family with no axes to grind (Harper: 
$2.50). Archie Binns is still writing as his 
The Timber Beast proves (Scribner: 
$2.75) but parts of the tale are as tall as 
the finales r. Anna Seghers who wrote The 
Seventh Cross, much to the delight of 
many, has a new book in Transit (Little, 
Brown: $2.50) but it’s rather a waste for 
wartime. Corliss Archer, the juvenile- 
grownup girl of “Kiss and Tell” is in°a 
book Meet Corliss Archer by F. Hugh 
Herbert (Random House: $2) and is 
worth the investment. And of course those 
who found zest plus in Vicki Baum’s 
Grand Hotel will enjoy her new version 
(almost) brought up to date, Hotel Berlin, 
°43 (Doubleday, Doran: $2.50), 


Non-Fiction: This list, perhaps, is more 
imposing. Ambassador Grew’s Ten Years 
in Tokio (Simon & Schuster: $3.75) is 
something to be read now, of course, but 
one has a feeling that there will be an- 
other edition when war is over and cen- 
sors go home. The annual urge to buy a 
farm can be tempered by some warm and 
reassuring advice from the author of Buy 
An Acre (Dial: $2) j 
may well become the postwar axiom: 
“Every home with an acre of ground 
around it.” Although it has been out some 
time Rachel Davis-DuBois’s Get Together 
Americans, a book of friendly approaches 
to racial and cultural conflicts through the 
Neighborhood Home Festival is well 
worth careful study (Harper: $1.75). A 
highly readable tribute to a consecrated 
life is Katherine Burton’s Mother Butler 
of Marymount (Longmans, Green: $3) 
which is tonic for troubled days. A handy 
little book for preachers and laymen alike 
will be found in William L. Stidger’s More 
Sermons in Stories from the pen of an 
outstanding American radio preacher (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury: $1.50). Tell the Folks 
Back Home by U. S. Senator James M. 
Mead (Appleton-Centyry: $2.50) is a 
first-hand picture of war and its ramifica- 
tions to the average American home. De- 
spite the writer’s obvious effort to give a 
fair and complete report, it appears that 
Mead, the politician, at times has in- 
fluenced Mead, the duthor. Mental Hy- 
giene: The Psychology of Personal Ad- 
justment by D. B. Klein (Holt: $4) is so 
sound it ought to be read by every Ameri- 
can attempting to live through a time-of 
stress. A Treasury of American Folklore 
(Crown: $3) edited by B. A. Botkin is the 
fattest anthology you can imagine for war 
days (932 pages) and it’s all good stuff. 





GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving ...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type One-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No C.O.D.’s. 
Money back guarantee. Strop along $1.00. 





DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept.'Y,, MYSTIC, CONN. 


‘ao PSORIASIS 





SCALY SKIN TROUBLE) 


“«DERMOIL 


Prove it yourself no matter 
bow long you have suffered 
or what you have tried. 
S\ Beautiful book on psoria- 

sis and Dermoi!l with 
amazing, true photo 
graphic proof of results 
sent FREE. Write for it. 


. << wa 
MAKE THE ONE 













Don’t mistake eczema 
for the stubborn, ugly 
embarrassing scaly skin 
disease Psoriasis. Apply 
non-staining Dermoil. 
Thousands do for scaly 
spots on body or sealp. 
Grateful users, often after 
years of suffering, report 
the scales have gone, the 
red patches gradually disappeared and 
they enjoyed the thrill of a clear skin again. Dermoil 

is used by many doctors and is backed by a positive agree- 
ment to give definite benefit in 2 weeks or money is re- 
funded without question. Send 10c (stamps or coin) for gen- 
erous trial bottle to make our famous ‘‘One Spot Test.’’ Test 
it yourself. Results may surprise you. Write today for your 
test bottle. Caution: Use only as directed. Print name 
plainly. Don’t delay. Sold by Liggett and Walgreen Drug 
Stores and other leading Druggists. LAKE LABORATORIES, 
Box 547, Northwestern Station, Dept. 234, Detroit 4, Mich. 


SEND FOR 


GENEROUS 





Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be annoyed 
and embarrassed by such handicaps. FAS- 
TEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder to 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth more 
firmly set. Gives confident feeling of security 
and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today at any 
drug ee a I i 


su IT YOU RS.:.¢. : \y 


And Big Money in Spare Time, Too @ 
We want you to wear this fine made-to-measure suit! 


CaSh ‘PROFITS in-gpare time, Your suit will help you 


more orders scores of rich quality, fabrica tai- “7 
lored-to- are ey newest styles. Also Le AtfecE Pes: 
Suits—complete line. Write today for FRE ry P = a 
epoartence. ce, Be money needed. For quick action 


J.C. FIELD & SON 
po on and Throop Sts., Dept. F-1710 Chicago 7, 0f1. is 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 
FREE 


DETAILS 








New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunit se —_ into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring 
ou up to $5.00 per hour spare time, 
experience unnecessary. Write today for FREE de- 
tails. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-C4 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


BABY CHAFING 


when of external origin 
For prompt relief, use world- 
known Cuticura. 60 yearssuc- 
cess. Alldruggists. Buytoday ! 
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POWERFUL LIQUID 


promptly soothes TORTURE of 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 


And 





If you’re discouraged about a mean, 
hard to relieve case of Athlete’s Foot — 
just try Extra Strength ZEMO, The first 
applications relieve that intense itching 
soreness between cracked peeling toes and 
on contact actually kill the vicious germs 
that most commonly cause and spread 
Athlete’s Foot. 

Zemo is a Doctor’s wonderful soothing 
yet powerfully medicated liquid backed 
by 35 years’ success. The first trial of 
Zemo convinces! At all drugstores. 


NOTE: Also Fine for 7 t M 0 


ON THE 
FEET 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
a knife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


RE-SOLE 
)YOUR 


all footwear, children’s and grownups’. Also mends tires, 
raincoats, boots—anything of rubber, leother, doth. 


MEND THE HOLE for 
SPREADS on like butter. Dries tough 
overnight. Flexible. Non-skid. Water- 
) proof. Won't come off—guerenteed. 


SO-LO “we insion" « 


F Q Fr J ENLARGEMENT 
To get acquainted with new 


customers, we will beautifully enlarge one 
snapshot print or negative, photo or picture 
to 8x10 inches — FREE —#if you enclose 
this ad. (10c for handling and return mail+ 
ing appreciated but not required.) Informa- 
tion on hand tinting in natural colors sent 
immediately. Your original returned with 
your free enlargement. Send it today. 

GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 633 Des Moines, ta. 
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CASH FOR 


Wa HUMAN HAIR 


QUICK CASH for human hair. Mai! your heir 
to us. We'll make you a definite offer. If you 
accept we send check. If not we return 
your heir intact. Highest prices paid. 


hurOn Transformations 
Dept. W 12 EAST 22 ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


For many years manufacturers of 
Wigs, Toopees, and other hair pieces 


No ration coupon. Price $3 de- 
livered. Check or Money Order. 


Wholesale prices to merchants 
in lots of 50 pairs or more. 


Southern Shoe Factory 
811 Candler Bidg., Desk B, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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Simple Logic 


The Browns have triplets? Well, that’s 
great, 
But not extraordinary, 
For in Brown’s bureau, let me state, 
Doing a job in triplicate 
Is wholly customary. 
Berton Braley 


Brain Teaser 


Contributed (with solution) by Dr. H. V. 
Anderson, Lebanon, O. 

Find the capacity of a cubical box made 
from a board 2x12 inches and 8 2/9 feet 
long. 

Solution to last week’s 

4 of 80 cents, or 16 cents is the gain on 
the sale of 1 bu. of wheat. 4 of 60 cents, or 
15 cents is the loss on the sale of 1 bu. of 
oats. Since his gain is 3.2 times his loss, 
the selling ratio must be 12 bu. of wheat 
to every 4 bu. of oats, and the buying ratio 
must be 16 bu. (12 divided by }) wheat to 
every 10 bu. (4 divided by @) of oats. 

Then 12 times .16, or 1.92 is the gain 
on wheat; and 4 times .15, or .60 is the 
loss on oats. According to the problem, 
1.92—.60, or 1.32, is the sum he pays for 
corn, when he buys 16 bu, of wheat and 
10 bu. of oats, 

Then his payments were in the follow- 
ing proportions: 16 times .80, or 12.80 for 
wheat; 10 times .60, or 6.00 for oats; and 
1.32 for corn, 

But the amount paid for all was $50.30, 


or 2.5 times the above amounts. Hence, 
(2.5 times 12.80) divided by .80= 40, no. 
bu. of wheat. (2.5 times 6.00) divided by 


.60= 25, no. bu. of oats. (2.5 times 1.32) 
divided by .30=11, no, bu. of corn. 


The reason that modern girls are such 
live wires is that they have so little insu- 
lation on, 


Rastus— What’s that word ‘“matri- 
mony” mean? 
Sambo—That ain’t no word—tha’s a 


sentence, man. 





Clarkson—That man must live in a 
very small apartment. 
Harkson—What makes you think so? 
Clarkson—Well, can’t you see how his 
dog wags its tail up and dowm instead of 
sideways? 





“Judge, would you advise a young man 
to go into political life if he saw an open- 
ing?” 

“Yes, if he was sure of not getting him- 
self into a hole.” 


How to give 


TIRED EYES 


a quick rest 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 





be. ; 
EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops 


of Murine in each eye. Right away it 
starts to cleanse and soothe. You get— 
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QUICK RELIEF! Murine’s 7 scientifically 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 
Murine helps thousands—let it help you, too. 
TRIAL OFFER! Send 10c for generous sample 
bottle of Murine. Address The 
Murine Co., Dept. P-4, Chicago. 


[/RINEs 
i EYES 





If you have a lawn or 

arden, keep a can of 
Eoaseme on hand. This 
gas- producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted can is 
specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—Z/nstantly! 
SRECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply. 
A little goes a long way. Drug, hardware, 
stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y, 












TAPE, ROUND (Ascarid) 
HOOK AND WHIP WORMS 





50+ 
ciant CHINCHILLA RABBITS $ 


Low Cost. Large Profit. Fascinating Hobby. 
Beautiful valuable fur. Delicious meat. 
Full details in free illustrated folder. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM R75, Sellersville, Pa. 


INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet. “Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.” No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1021 Albee Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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Why Cities are Out of Date 


Cities had their beginnings as port towns. Before railroads 
were built, rivers carried furs and produce of the interfor to 
ports. There ocean vessels awaited their cargoes. Ports, being 
centers of transportation, also became manufacturing centers. 

The newer cities developed at the railroad junctions. Where 
coal and raw materials were conveniently assembled, and where 
finished goods could readily be sent out, was a logical place for 
a town to grow bigger. 

Steam power contributed to growth. It could be transmitted 
only by the length of shafts and belts, so factories grew large. 
Homes and services for workers multiplied. 

Naturally where there was manufacturing and business there 
grew also hotels, restaurants, banks, business and entertainment 
facilities. As populations climbed, the presence of labor sup- 
ply was an inducement for new industries to lo- 
cate in the city where skilled workers already were 
present. 

These were the forces that started the great Amer- 
ican cities of today. Although counterforces have 
long since diminished their strength, another ancient 
force has continued their effect. That is inertia, the 
force of habit, so strong in man that cities have kept 
on getting bigger long after the necessity for larger 
metropolises has disappeared. 

The river, of course, has become a minor factor in 
transportation, The automobile, the motor bus, the motor truck 
and the modern highway have supplemented the railroad. Both 
passengers and freight can be set down economically at any 
point. Neither the railroad junction nor even the railroad sta- 
tion is so completely determining a factor as formerly was true. 

The decentralizing characteristics of electric power are of 
primary importance. Unlike steam,*electric power can be trans- 
ported for hundreds of miles. Unlike steam, it is readily divisi- 
ble. A manufacturing business nowadays can be conducted with 
a quarter-horse-power electric motor in a barn along any high- 
way where a truck can travel. 

Power, people, materials and finished goods all are infinitely 
more mobile than in the years when great cities started. 

If the logic of economic and physical forces prevails, post- 
war America will see the huge cities grow at a lessening rate 
while population will increase in the smaller towns and cities. 
More people will live along the highways. Population growth 
in the big cities has, during much of the last twenty years, 
been vertical. Skyscrapers and apartment buildings piled human 
beings on top of one another. In the future the direction should 
be horizontal. There is plenty of land. Air travelers have long 
noted how this trend is under way as homes and small acreages 
extend along the highways for many miles on the major routes 
out of most cities. 

The reasons for big cities to grow bigger no longer exist. 
Wider distribution of people into aréas where living is at its 
best should be expected. The forces to that end are in being. 


* * * 


It used to be that farmers hoping to make something out of 
fresh vegetables would watch the sun and clouds. 
look to the OPA. 


Now they 
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A savings account of $15 started 125 years ago in a Connecti- 
cut bank now totals $3,999. From which it follows that one 
way for a man to get rich is to start a savings account of a few 
hundred dollars the day he is born, and live a 100 years or so. 
Then he can start enjoying his money. 


* * * 


Lazy Money 


When the Colonel’s wife told him they could have no more 
butter or meat because their red ration stamps were exhausted, 
the Colonel felt impelled to read her a little lesson on the value 
of money. “Here,” said he, “you see that money alone means 
nothing. You must have all of what the other fellow wants, or 
requires, before you can make a deal with him.” 

In time more stamps were obtained, but still no butter. 
“How come?” demanded the Colonel. “Here is a 
lesson in economy for you,” replied the Colonel's 
Lady. “You can have everything the other fellow 
wants, but if there isn’t eny butter you don’t get 
butter.” 

The truth is so simple, so apparent, as to be 
ignored by the complicated minds that believe they 
have the answers to our destiny. It’s too easy, so it 
can’t be right. 

Here’s just how simple it is. Go get a job at a 
machine. Sit there all day—let the machine idle, 
gaze out the window, and at the end of the day receive 10 one- 
dollar bills. Pianola, isn’t it? 

This must be heaven! No work—good pay. Oh, yes? Now 
take the 10 one-dollar bills down to a store. It’s empty. There 
isn’t anything on the shelves! Why not? Because everybody 
else found the same sort of job you fell into. Nobody made 
shoes for you while you were mot making shirts for them. The 
farmer didn’t milk, the canner didn’t can, the trucker didn’t 
run his truck, the retailer went to a ball game where the ball 
players sat on the bench. Some benevolent godfather handed 
them all some “we promise to pay” green certificates, however, 
which they all knew was “money” and foolishly thought was 
wealth. About two weeks of that and starvation would remove 
all earthly problems for this civilized nation. 

Absurd, you say! Yes, isn’t it? But that is the line of think- 
ing developed by the new school of bright, young ultra-modern 
economists who came out of college ready to revamp and read- 
just the world. More pay, less work, they chant. 

When pay is placed ahead of production, the result is to 
reduce the value of money. High wages look good, but mean 
nothing unless high production accompanies them. When we 
accept as our guiding philosophy, from the chief executive to the 
errand boy, the truth that goods produced, not money received, 
is the road to physical well being for the greatest number, then 
we will be on the way to prosperity and happiness. 

When there are enough shoes, suits, bathtubs, quarts of milk 
and ten thousand other necessities and luxuries “produced,” 
then and then only can they be “exchanged” among the “pro- 
ducers” themselves. 

Purchasing power is exchange power, and exchange power can 
only come when there is something to exchange. You can't live 
by exchanging money. 








One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities. 


“HOW'M | DOING, FOLKS 


You’re doing fine, son. As a matter of 
fact, you are doing better than might be 
expected in these troublous times. For, 
thanks to a clearer understanding of 
nutrition, millions of American young- 
sters are getting all the dietary elements 
they saul ter sound, vigorous develop- 

ment. And their chances of growing up 
strong and healthy are better than those 
of any generation that ever stepped into 
the world. 

For example, more and more babies 
are being given a head start in life with 
the help of CEREVIM*, a specially de- 
veloped baby food produced by Lederle 
Laboratories, Inc., a division of Amer- 
ican C yanamid Company. Asa first solid 
food for infants, CEREVIM helps provide 
the correctly proportioned amounts of 
essential B-complex vitamins, minerals, 


MOLDING 


fats, proteins and carbohydrates re- 
quired for sturdy development. And as 
a breakfast cereal for children of pre- 

school age, it helps to insure a proper 

“growing” diet. Moreover, CEREVIM 
has a pleasing taste which, for 
children old enough to have de- 
veloped flavor preferences, adds 
“appetite appeal” and a new zest 
for eating that makes mealtime a 
pleasure. 

CEREVIM is the result of a long 
search, on Lederle’s part, for an 
ideal single-serving infant food. 
Developed and tested clinically 
by famous pediatricians, it meets 
the exacting requirements of the 
Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association and is being 


recommended bya ro ge f- increas- 
eg. U. S. Pat, Off. 


THE FUTURE 


ing number of specialists and general 
practitioners. Making CEREVIM available 
through better drug stores everywhere is 
one way C anette working to assure 
the present and future health of America. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Why America is stili 


Recent y a high govern- 
ment official stated. ..‘* There 
isn’t one chance in a million 


of America going hungry.” 


Why? Because the two 
things on which this nation 
relies for food—farmers to 
grow it, railroads to move it 
—are coming through, war 


or no war. 


Sure, a lot of fine husky farm 
lads have gone to fighting 
fronts —but their Dads are 
out there harvesting one of 
the largest crops ever to 


come to market. 


Yes, the railroads are shoul- 
dering the greatest war load 
in history —but they’re also 
mobilizing the cars to move 
those crops... and at low 
pre-war freight rates! 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Serving the Nation 


¥ 45,600 in the Armed Forces 
161 have given their lives for their country 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





